The Beginnings of Non-Intervention
statesmen, Canning" denounced the project; it would not have been, abandoned as it was, had his attitude with the French ambassador in London, Polignac, been less firm.
The impossibility of English co-operation in any scheme of Continental coercion had been dwelt upon by the London Foreign Office under Castlereagh as it was under Canning. The charge against the
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former minister is not that he failed to understand or even to emphasise England's resolution to follow the line of non-intervention ; by his public declarations he had made that policy his own. This, however, was only to throw, as Brougham said, dust in the eyes of the House of Commons ; for at the same time he, like the Duke of Wellington, did not disguise his sympathies with the absolutism of the Holy Alliance, and privately encouraged the Imperial Allies in their campaign against popular liberties. On accepting the mission to the Verona Congress in September 1822, the Duke of Wellington thought the first place in the discussion would be occupied by the insurrection in Greece. Here English diplomacy found itself in a position beset by difficulties and anomalies. Russia was then England's chief diplomatic rival in the Near East; the maintenance therefore of Turkish rather than of Russian influence had become a tradition of British policy. With a view, as was said, of establishing himself at Constantinople and of making the Black Sea a Russian lake, the Czar did violence to his autocratic and legitimist convictions by encouraging the attempt of the Forte's Hellenic subjects to cast off the Turkish yoke. In England the Philhellenic sentiment had aroused
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